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tative arts was to mimic the guttural 
accent of an Oneida chief. The initial 
pages of my copy-book will demonstrate 
that my rudiments of penmanship ex- 
hibited a very accurate resemblance of 
the Indian character ; and the partners 
of my juvenile frolics can testify with 
What delight I used to bound through 
he glade, to meet some Shawna, or to 
raise the war-whoop, in emulation of 
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efinement, I was sent to the university, 
I did not waste my time in: groping 
amid the darkness of the dead lan- 
Buages, I did not yawn among the me- 
aphysicians, nor bawl among the ora- 
ors; I neither looked at a diagram nor 
ita star. I made nosyllogisms. I cal- 
ulated no eclipses. I would neither 
p'ovel among the roots, and chips, and 
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self sometimes with tracing the fortunes 
of king Philip, and sometimes with the 
adventures of the sachems. of Massa- 
soit. The memoirs of the Pequod and 
Narraganset tribes were familiar to my 
recollection# and I devoured the story 
of Wittuwamat. While the declaimers 
and the rhetoricians were drowning the 
college-bell, and deafening the chapel 
with their noisy speeches from Tully, 
or Mr. Webster’s Selection, I was more 
profitably and more pleasingly engaged 
in acquiring the Indian vocabulary, and 
tiring all the echoes of Cambridge, 
while I repeated aloud the flowing and 
harmonious words of Hobbamock, 
Wessagusset, Mohekunah, Awasuncks, 
and Umbagog. 

After I had received what are com- 
monly called the hofiours of the univer- 
sity, after I had paid my fees, and taken 
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the last kiss of my bedmaker, I min- 
sled with the American world at large, 
and instantly found reason to congratu- 
late myself on the judicious direction 
of my studies. I found the Indian 
language pretty generally spoken.— 
Most of the classics of the New World 
were written in some of the aborigi- 
nal dialects. Indian manners were 
fashionable. Men drank and smoked 
like Indians. At the commencement 
of the last war, at Lexington and 
many other places, men fought gal- 
lantly, like Indians, behind walls, beside 
trees, and beneath coverts. Whenever 
I had the happiness to peruse a ser- 
mon of New England, or a letter from 
a Committee of Correspondence and 
Safety, or a Humble Remonstrance and 
Petition, or a Non-importation Agree- 
ment, or the divine speeches of Samuel 
Adams and of John Hancock, or the 
diviner Declaration itself, I could not 
help observing, with the most pleasura- 
ble emotions, how finely the savage 
style was copied. Whenever it was my 
rare good fortune to talk with some of 
our politicians, and to mark the course 
of their policy, I could not help discern- 
ing, with admiration, that, as Mr. 
Burke says somewhere, their scheme 
was adopted on [Indian principles, and 
for an Indian interest. Whenever I 
went to a town-meeting, or what the 
French more elegantly call the Primary 
Assemblies, I used to mark the fierce 
gestures, and learn the bold metaphors 
of the very zatural orators, who used to 
harangue the multitude. Surely, I 
cried, this is a wigwam, and this is no- 
thing but an Indian talk. Though I 
cannot discern here the calumet of 
peace, yet tobacco is certainly fuming 
under my nose; and though strings of 
wampum are not given, yet many a yell 
is heard. 

Thus rioting in savage speculations, 
and thus enjoying all the privileges of 
that happy state of society, where 

Man walks with beast, joint tenant of the 

shade, 
what was my delight, and how shall I 
describe the excess of my enthusiasm, 
when I read in a certain newspaper, 
called ‘ The Washington I'ederalist,’ 





published at the seat of government in 
my native country, the following glo- 
rious paragraph, which he who can 
peruse without emotion, deserves to be 
scalped, and tossed in an Indian blanket. 

‘ On Sunday last, more than twenty 
Indian chiefs of various tribes, from the 
Missouri, arrived at the seat of govern- 
ment. They passed through George 
Town with songs and joyous Indian 
music. They were accompanied by se- 
veral gentlemen who had left the city 
to conduct them in. Several of them 
had their bodies painted, and were 
naked from their shoulders to their 
hips. Our capital has never before been 
honoured with so many noble visitors 
at one time—it can boast of the pre- 
sence of more foreign strangers of dis- 
tinction, at this moment, than were ever 
known here before.’ 

This article, if there were no other 
example of the correctness of my theory 
and of the choice of my studies and 
companions, is at once a brilliant and 
decisive proof of our happy progress 
and proficiency in barbarism. 

The arrival of more than twenty In- 
dian chiefs of various tribes, from the 
Missouri, I can consider in no other 
light than a splendid embassy from one 
polite nation to another. We are all 
Indians, we are all republicans, as it is 
beautifully expressed by the First Ma- 
gistrate of a free people. We have an 
Indiana territory defended by acts of 
congress, and protected by our laws. 
We compose dissertations, we write 
letters, we read philosophical papers, 
plausive of the Indian character. We 
invent savage systems, and strive to 
extend the republic of barbarism. The 
state of nature is eloquently and logi- 
cally defended in one of the most fa- 
mous of our productions. We send 
Capt. Lewis to the tawny tribes of the 
west, and, in exchange for his civilities, 
they kindly send us a Prairie dog, and, 
kinder still, each chief from the Mis- 
souri, like Moses Primrose in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, ‘ brings himself.’—Here 
again my delight doubles. Here again 
I felicitate myself on that ardent attach- 
ment to Indian studies, ‘ feelings, man- 
ners, and principles,’ which has so con- 
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stantly and so nobly glowed in my pa- 
triotic breast. 

My reader, though he has either 
conversed or slept in my company one 
hundred-and fifty-four times, and, there- 
fore, may be supposed pretty intimate 
with the Lounger, cannot possibly con- 
ceive a thousandth part of the pleasure, 
with which I accompanied my Missouri 
brethren in their jocund transit through 
the streets of George Town. The rude 
‘song,’ the ‘ joyous Indian music,’ filled 
my whole soul with secret raptures. 


But how greatly was my conviction 


strengthened of ‘ the friendly relations’ 
of the two countries, when I perceived 
that they were accompanied by several 
gentlemen, who had left ¢he city to con- 
duct them in. This is decisive. This 
is delectable. Behold, ye sickly sons of 
refinement, ye absurd worshippers of 
the genius of Greece, and of Rome, and 
of England, behold the triumph of 
Barbarism. The Imperial city, the 
wonder of the West, who sees her nu- 
merous and magnificent structures re- 
flected in the chrystal mirror of the 
Potomak, who exclaims exultingly, like 
Babylon of old, ‘ I sit a queen, and there 
is none beside me,’ who laughs at the 
London, the Paris, and the Edinburgh 
of degenerate Europe, and calls each 
wanderer to gaze with extacy at her 
countless riches and her unrivalled com- 
merce, even she is left, for a while, to 
contemplate her solitary grandeur. Her 
sons forego for a season the filial delight 
of gazing at the youthful charms of 
Mother Metropolis. The ‘ gentlemen 
leave her,’ it is true, but is it not for the 
friendly and generous purpose of con- 
ducting the Indians? A positive proof 
of the cordial sympathy between a 
southern gentleman and a Missouri 
chief. 

But ‘ proofs rise on proofs, and still 
the last the strongest,’ says a certain 
character, whom I should not quote, 
but as both in character and complexion 
he resembled a savage, it is perfectly 
consistent with my barbarian belief and 
my rude practice. The paragraph- 
Writer, as though he had ‘ ¢winn’d with 
me,’ is so thoroughly persuaded of the 
‘community of customs between the 





Americans and the Indians, that he men- 
tions, with a sort of rapture, that, ‘ se- 
veral of them had their bodies painted, 
and were naked from the shoulders to 
their hips,’ This is an historical fact, 
which all the effrontery of Scepticism 
cannot contradict. It is well known that 
the bodies of many of my fair and frail 
countrywomen are painted, and that 
most of them are naked from the shoul- 
ders to their hips; and, although paint- 
ing and nakedness are not so common 
among the males of my dear country, 
yet I am determined, from a settled 
conviction of the propriety, decency, 
and cleanliness of the custom, to anoint 
and disrobe myself as fast as possible ; 
and to dress, or rather to undress my- 
self, exactly like an Indian. To this 
end, I have made a contract witha par- 
ticular and dear friend of mine, an Es- 
quimeaux, who has engaged to supply 
me with any quantity of bear’s grease, 
upon the most reasonable terms. I 
am grinding red ochre daily in my 
chamber. A Choctaw painter, who is 
in my confidence, is levigating very 
finely a pound of vermilion for my use; 
and, with respect to those streaks of 
azure, which so beautifully variegate 
the Indian complexion, my good na- 
tured friends are prompt to assure me 
that my face already looks blue enough 
every morning. 

Having thus far tasked a Lounger’s 
laziness, and the patience of the public, 
I defer the remainder of my thoughts 
upon this delightful and inexhaustible 
theme, until my next number. 





For the Port Folio. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LATOUR D’AUVERGNE. 


‘The brave and virtuous of every 
country are objects of our admiration 
and praise; and the following account 
of a celebrated French hero and scholar 
cannot fail to be interesting to persons 
of every country, whatever be their po- 
litical opinions. n 
was the first grenadier of the French 
republic, esteemed as much for his good 
sense and profound erudition as for his 
skill and bravery in the field. He was 
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born at Pontivy, in Brittany, and from 
his early years was engaged in military 
studies and pursuits. He was nearly 
fifty years old when he died; he had 
been forty-five-years in the army, and 
thirty-three in active service. Before 
the campaign of 1800, he was reduced 
to the half-pay of a captain, which is 
eight hundred francs: the then go- 
vernment raised him to full pay, upon 
which he not only subsisted, but by 


which he was enabled to do some acts 


of benevolence. Few men have carried 
the spirit of frugality so far. He lived 
upon milk and fruits ; the national uni- 
form was his dress, and he lived at Pas- 
sy for several years without a servant, 
and in one small apartment, the sole 
decoration of which was his books and 
his arms. Latour d’Auvergne mani- 
fested the most decisive attachment to 
liberty from the commencement of the 
revolution. He served during the whole 
war. In the army of the Western Py- 
renees, he commanded all the compa- 
nies of grenadiers which formed the 
advanced guard; and that terrible co- 
lumn, called da Colonne Infernale, had 
almost always gained the victory by the 
time the main body of the army arrived 
on the field of battke. In the camp, in 
his tent, this illustrious captain lived in 
the midst of his grenadiers, whom he 
called his children, and by whom he 
was called father. His leisure hours 
were all devoted to study; and in bar- 
racks, or at the advanced posts, he had 
always some books near his sword. 
Twenty times had his hat, and his 
cloak, which he always kept upon his 
left arm in fighting, been pierced with 
bullets, yet Latour was never wounded. 
“ Qur captain,” said the grenadiers, 
* has the gift of charming bullets.” Of 
the many extraordinary traits which 
rendered him famous in that army, two 
are very remarkable. The Spaniards 
had entrenched themselves in front of 
Bedassao, in a stone house, from which 
they harassed the advanced posts, and 
prevented the French from taking the 
famous position of the Mountain of 
Louis XIV. It°was necessary to drive 
them from the fortress, and Latour un- 
dertook the enterprise. He arrived at 





the head of the grenadiers, and amid 
the fire of the enemy, before the stone 
house. He advanced to the gate, and, 
ordering the grenadiers to place their 
muskets in the apertures made for the 
garrison to fire from, he knocked at the 
gate, and summoned the garrison to 
surrender, threatening to set fire to the 
house if they did not. The Spaniards 
consented, and the place, which was 
nearly impregnable, was given up. Af- 
ter the taking of the famous redoubts 
of Irun and Fontaraba, the French ad- 
vanced guard arrived before St. Sebas- 
tian, a fortress situated upon a rock in 
the sea. Latour d’Auvergne threw 
himself into a skiff, and summoned the 
commandant to surrender. The French 
were only able to convey an eight 
pounder into the midst of these moun- 
tains —-Latour d’Auvergne, feigning 
that he had all the artillery before the 
place, threatened to batter it down:— 
the commandant, intimidated by re- 
cent victories, and by the tone of intre- 
pidity adopted by Latour, began to lis- 
ten to the demand :—But Captain (said 
he), you have not fired a single gun at 
my citadel: do me at least the honour 
to salute it; for without it, you must be 
convinced that I cannot surrender.” 
Latour d’Auvergne was too well ac- 
quainted with the laws of honour and 
war, not to accede to such a demand; 
he returned to camp, ordered the eight 
pounder to play upon the fort, which 
replied by a shower of grape-shot. La- 
tour then returned to the fortress, and 
the keys were delivered to him. He 
was always summoned to councils of 
war. In the Pyrenees, he performed 
the duties of a general, but would never 
accept the rank. After the peace with 
Spain, he embarked on board a French 
ship to proceed to Brittany, and was 
taken by the English, and carried into 
Bodmin in Cornwall. When he was 
exchanged, he returned to France, and 
lived in retirement at Paris. He was 


informed that his old friend Lebrigand, 
an old man of eighty, had just been se- 
parated by the requisition from his only 
son, whose assistance and talents were 
of the greatest use to him. Latour went 
immediately tothe directory, obtained 
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leave to replace the young man, and 
hastening to the army of the Rhine as 
a volunteer, sent back the young man 
to his father. Oh what tears will not 
this venerable old man shed to the me- 
mory of him, whom he called his re- 
deemer! Gray-haired with incessant 
labour, but with all the vivacity of youth, 
Latour set off in 1799, for the army in 
Switzerland, where he served the whole 
of the campaign under Massena. At 
length it was reserved for the first of 
the French generals to give to the first 
of their captains a recompence worthy 
of his great mind.—Latour d’ Auvergne 
would not wear the sword of honour 
before he had tried it upon the enemies 
of his country.—Glory was his passion, 
the camp his element, the sciences the 
amusement and charm of his leisure. 
He was the author of a work, entitled 
“ Gallic Origins,” in which the greatest 
erudition is united with the soundest 
criticism, and the most animated style. 





For the Port Folio. 


EPISTOLARY. 


{The following letter, which has all the beau- 
ty and interest we should expect from its 
eloquent author, was addressed by Ep- 
MUND Burke to Dr. Robertson, shortly 
after the publication of The History of 
America. The American reader will be 
peculiarly delighted with the liberality of 
Burke’s sentiments respecting the politics 
of this country, in the year 1777; and the 
general reader will be charmed with the 
author’s fervour and felicity of compliment, 
with his profound knowledge of History 
and of Human Nature, and with the bril- 
liant sentences, in the finest style of elo- 
quence, with which one of the first orators 
and statesmen concludes his civilities to 
one of the first historians. ] 


I am perfectly sensible of the very 
flattering distinction I have received in 
your thinking me worthy of so noble a 
present as that of your History of Ame- 
rica. I have, however, suffered my gra- 
tude to lie under some suspicion, by 
delaying my acknowledgment of so 
great a favour. But my delay was only 
to render my obligation to you more 
complete; and my thanks, if possible, 
more. merited. The close of the session 
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broughta great deal of very troublesome, 
though not important, business on me 
at once. I could not go through your 
work at that time, though I have done 
itsince. lam now enabied to thank you, 
not only for the honour you have done 
me, but for the great satisfaction and 
the infinite variety and compass of in- 
struction I have received from your in- 
comparable work. Every thing has been 
done which was so naturally to be ex- 
pected from the author of the History 
of Scotland, and of the Age of Charles 
the Fifth. I believe few books have done 
more than this towards clearing up dark 
points, correcting errors, and removing 


_ prejudices. You have too, the rare secret 


of rekindling an interest on subjects 
that had so often been treated, and in 
which every thing which could feed a 
vital flame appeared to have been con- 
sumed. I am sure I read many parts 
of your History with that first concern 
and anxiety which attend those who 
are not previously apprised of the event. 
You have, besides, thrown quite a new 
light on the present state of the Spanish 
provinces, and furnished both materials 
and hints for a rational theory of what 
may be expected from them in future. 

The part which I read with the 
greatest pleasure is the discussion on 
the manners and character of the inha- 
bitants of the new world. I have always 
thought with you, that we possess at 
this time very great advantages towards 
the knowledge of human nature. We 
need no longer go to history to trace it 
in all stages and periods. History, from 
its comparative youth, is but a poor in- 
structor. When the Egyptians called 
the Greeks children in antiquities, we 
may well call them children; and so we 
may call those nations which were able 
to trace the progress of society only 
within their own limits. But now the 
great map of mankind is unrolled at 
once, and there is no state or gradation 
of barbarism, and no mode of refine- 
ment, which we have not at the same 
moment under our view: the very dif; 
ferent civility of Europe and of China; 
the barbarism of Persia and of Abyssi- 
nia; the erratic manners of Tartary and 





of Arabia; the savage state of North 
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America and of New Zealand. Indeed, 
you have made a noble use of the advan- 
tages you have had. You have employed 
philosophy to judge on manners, and 
from manners, you have drawn new re- 
sources for philosophy. I only think 
that in one or two points you have hardly 
done justice to the savage character. 
There remains before you a great 
field. Periculose filenum ofius alee trac- 
tas et incedis fier ignes sufifiositos cineri 
doloso. When even those ashes will be 
spread over the present fire, God knows. 
Iam heartily sorry that we are now sup- 
plying you with that kind of dignity 
and concern, which is purchased to 
History at the expense of mankind. I 
had rather by far that Dr. Robertson’s 
pen were only employed in delineating 
the humble scenes of political econo- 
my, than the great events of a civil war. 
However, if our statesmen had read the 
book of human nature, instead of the 
Journals of the house of commons, and 
History, instead of Acts of Parliament, 
we should not, by the latter, have fur- 
nished out so ample a page for the for- 
mer. For my part, I have not been, nor 
am I very forward in my speculations 
on this subject. All that I have ven- 
tured to make have hitherto proved 
fallacious. I confess, I thought the Co- 
lonies left to themselves could not have 
made any thing like the present resist- 
ance to the whole power of this coun- 
try and its allies. I did not think it could 
have been done without the declared 
interference of the house of Bourbon. 
But I looked on it as very probable that 
France and Spain would before this time 
have taken a decided part. In both these 
conjectures I have judged amiss —You 
will smile when I send you a trifling 
temporary production made for the oc- 
casion of a day, and to perish with it, 
in return for your immortal work. But 
our exchange resembles the politics of 
the times.—You send out solid wealth, 
the accumulation of ages, and in return 
you get a few flying leaves of poor Ame- 
rican paper. However, you have the 
mercantile comfort of finding the ba- 
lance of trade entirely in your favour ; 
and I console myself with the snug con- 
sideration of uninformed natural acute- 
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ness, that I have my warehouse full of 
goods at another’s expense. 

Adieu, sir; continue to instruct the 
world, and whilst we carry on a poor 
unequal conflict with the passions and 
prejudices of our day, perhaps with no 
better weapons than other passions and 
prejudices of our own, convey wisdom 
at our expense to future generations. 





For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 
Mr. Oldschool, 

I notify you that I am a stranger, and 
but very imperfectly acquainted with 
the ‘ American language,’sothat I must 
rely on your indulgence, while I write 
English, as I have been used todo. I 
inform, however, that I have procured 
from a “literary book-store in this city, 
Mr. Noah Webster’s dictionary, and 
hope, by competent application, and the 
assistance of a night-school, to acquire 
a due knowledge of your vernacular 
tongue. I shall then be able to use ac- 
tive verbs as neuters or passives, and 
avail myself of that beautiful figure of 
speech, by which a ¢urnjitke is made to 
mean a turnfitke-road, with many other 
graces of language, not to be met with 
but on this side the Atlantic, and 7rre- 
spective of the well-formed substantives 
that are peculiar to your vocabulary ; 
SdY¥y STORE, SLEIGH, cum muliis altis. 
As to the verbs to guess, and to expect, 
I presume they rather belong to your 
oral than your written language. Well- 
bred people certainly teach their chil- 
dren not to have the former continually 
in their mouths, and to understand by 
the latter a looking for something /0 
come, and therefore not to apply it to 
things fast, nor always to things future. 
I suppose, therefore, or susfiect, or if it 
must be, I exfect, that I need not en- 
deavour to accomplish myself in this 
part of your phraseology, to which I 
confess I am offiosed. 

With only the broken American I 
possess, I should not have presumed 
to address you, had I not discovet- 
ed in the Porr Fotio a strong pal- 
tiality, and I may add practical ve- 
neration, for my native speech. Indeed, 





I observe, that you earnestly recom- 
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mend to your countrymen, the study 
of all the dead languages; a line of 
conduct by which I think you equal- 
ly serve true learning and true philoso- 
phy. 

It would amuse you, Sir, but sadly at 
my expense, were I to relate all, or 
half, the blunders by which my igno- 
rance has been exposed, in every quar- 
ter of the city. Your orthography, and 
typographical refinements, are some- 
times as much above my comprehen- 
sion as the turns and flights of your 
writers. A short time ago, I read in 
one of your newspapers, in an account 
of a masonic procession, that there had 
been carried “ the relict of General 
Washington, in an urn;” and I was 
stupid enough to inquire, how long a 
most respectable woman had been lost 
to the world, and since when the Ame- 
ricans had restored the practice of en- 
closing the ashes of the dead in urns. 
On another occasion, a gazetteer, con- 
ceiving, as I now suppose, that a foreign 
government laboured under some de- 
ception, perplexed me with the follow- 
ing exclamatory question : : Will the 
allusions of the British ministers never 
cease ?”’ Is it possible, said I to myself, 
that Mr. Pitt, or any of his colleagues, 
has compromised the dignity of the 
British Crown, by indecent personali- 
ties, or national reflections, or—? But 
all this, Sir, is nothing, to the bewilder- 
ment into which I was thrown, by what 
I conceived the vast and extraordinary 
project of a writer, who strenuously 
and importunately exhorted his fellow- 
citizens to nothing less than going, one 
and all, * to the pole !” 

Having never previously met with 
hewspapers printed in this manner, it 
Was not without some difficulty that I 
came at last to believe the assertions of 
those who declared, that the remarkable 
fassages to which I allude were merely 
rendered so by the errors of the press: 
I did not easily credit, that publishers 
Were capable of insulting their readers 
with such undisguised slovenliness, or 
that the American people would sub- 
mit to be treated in so disrespectful 
amaner. When at length, however, 
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and I allowed myself to solicit expla- 
nation, a cynical sort of a gentleman 
set about to account for the patience of 
the public, by the impertinent appli- 
cation of a vulgar proverb, 4 nod zs as 
good as a wink, &c.; but I “ took by the 
throat the uncircumcised dog ;”—and, 
for my part, I see in the affair nothing 
but the most conclusive evidence of the 
acuteness of the Americans. I have 
known readers who, as the Sailor in the 
Cabinet says of the Italians, “ had not 
common sense enough to understand 
plain English;” whereas those who wn- 
derstand the American newspapers 
must do it with half an eye, upon the 
‘principle of a word to the wise, or, as 
Hup1sras would have had it, “ by in- 
tuition !” 

From this stretch of the faculties, 
Mr. Oldschool, I turned with pleasure 
to your Miscellany, and found myself 
refreshed with what, in my country, we 
call the vulgar tongue. I cannot say 
that I have rammaged the Port Fotio, 
but I have turned it over from morning 
till night, and it is not without difficulty, 
and after many efforts, that I lay it 
aside, to commit to paper a few of the 
many remarks or recollections which 
it has excited in my mind. 

I thank you, in the name of every 
lover of the English language and of 
estimable genius, for that attention you 
pay to the works of our older poets. I 
accompany you with pleasure (agree- 
ably with the expression you have your- 
self somewhere cited), to the rearward 
of our literature. I am sure that it is 
only there we can form the elegant 
English scholar. 

But I should make my letter lengthy, 
if I were not to stop here, for the pre- 
sent. JF am anxious to devote the little 
paper I have left to some select verses, 
which float in my memory. If you 
have not already treasured them up, 
I flatter myself that, by transcribing 
them into your 4lbum, I shall make no 
unacceptable return for the pleasure I 
have received from the leaves that are, 
already filled. If I am not mistaken, 
the first epigram is by the Reverend 
Mr. Beloe, the translator of ileroda- 
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Zo a young Lady who complained of a 
bloodshot eye. 


Well! let it be said 
That thine eye is all red, 
Yet do not, dear. CuLoe, be moody; 
Since so many die 
By the stroke of that eye, 
What wonder the weapon is bloody? 


From the German of Lessing. 


Ah! why am I so transient, ask’d of JuprTer, 
Beauty? 

Only the transient is fair, smiling answer’d 
the god ! 

Love, and Yourn, and the Sprinc, and 
the Fiow’rs, and the Dew, they all 
heard it ; 

Slowly, they turn’d away, weeping, from 
JurirTer’s throne! 


To a Boy blind of one eye, the son of a 
Lady also blind of one eye. 
Sweet half-blind boy, born of a half-blind 
mother, 
Equall’d by none, but by the one the other, 
Give her thine eye, sweet boy! and she shall 
prove 
The queen of beauty, thou, the god of love ! 
Epitaph ona Young Lady. 
Sleep on in peace, obey th’ Almighty’s will, 
Then rise unchang’d, and be an angel still! 
Le Zéphir fut témoin, ’Onde fut attentive, 
Quand la nymphe jura de ne changer jamais ; 
Mais le Zéphir léger, et l’ Onde fugitive, 
Ont bientét emporté les sermens qu’elle a 


faits. 
QuINAULT. 
Dicit : sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti, 
Invento, et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 
CaTULLUS. 


Thus did the flatt’rer fondly swear, 
But what, alas! are woman’s vows ? 
Fit to be written but on air, 
Or on the stream that swiftly flows ! 
Quidquid jurarunt ventus unda rapit. 


The winds and waves bear all their oaths 
away. 

PROPERTIUS. 

In imitations of this kind, a poet 
makes the thoughts of other men his 
own creation. 
The Epitaph, which has always been 

a favourite with me, I recognize in a 
form somewhat different, in the Je- 
moirs of the Life of Gilbert Wakefield, 
who describes it as In his ‘ opinion ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and most happily al- 
lusive to that grand consolatory declara- 
tion in St. Luke,—WVeither can they 
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angels, and are children of God, being 
children of the resurrection.* 


Mr. Wakefield accompanies these 
verses with a part of their history: ‘ In 
this very ancient church of St. Mary, 
{in Nottingham] of which mention is 
made in Doomsday-book, on the wes- 
tern side of the south wall, is a marble 
mural monument, erected by a fond 
husband, to the memory of his wife: 
after a short account of her family, her 
age, and the day of her death, follow 
these two lines.’ ’ 


Rest, gentle shade! and wait thy Maker’s 
will; 

Then rise unchang’d, and be an angel still!” 

METOICOS. 





For the Port Folio. 


THE DRAMA. E 


Mr. FENNELL, who has ever been a 
favorite actor amongst those who know 
how to appreciate sterling merit, ap- 
peared on Monday evening, in the ar- 
duous part of Zanga, in the ‘ Revenge,’ 
written by Dr. Young, author of the 
‘Night Thoughts,’ &c. Some cavil- 
lers were inclined to exclaim, on this 
occasion, in the words of the Mantuan, 
Heu mihi! qualis erat! quantum mutata! 
But it is our opinion that Mr. Fennell 
has lost none of his former attractions. 
We observed, indeed, a nasal twang 
which he formeriy had not; and which 
we are inclined to attribyte.to some 
temporary obstruction of the olfactory 
organs. His return to our boards was 
cheered by the reiterated plaudits of 
a select, though not very numerous, 
audience, and his expressions of grati- 
tude bespoke the gentleman and the 
accomplished actor. We do not, in- 
deed, always consider the clappings of 
hands to be proofs of merit in an actor ; 
for the Philadelphia audience is prone 
to exercise their battledore palms upon 
very trivial occasions, and sink into pro- 
found apathy when their smiles and ap- 
plause should reward the industrious 
and deserving performer. It is almost 
impossible to account for the attach- 
ment of the public to certain actors and 
actresses of our theatre, whose inatten- 
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die any more; for they are equal to the 


* Chap. xx, 36. 
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tion and blunders even disqualify them 
for the office of candle-snuffers. 

We differ much from the Theatrical 
Censor in some of his opinions on this 
head, and shall devote an article ere 
long to a review of his work from the 
commencement. But, to return to Mr. 
Fennel. The manner in which he was 
weicomed was grateful to us, as we have 
long admired his: brilliant accomplish- 
ments. Asa reader he is, perhaps, in- 
ferior to none; as an actor, with some 
defects, he soars far above the reach of 
those we are accustomed to see. In 
Zanga, he exhibited a perfect knowledge 
of his author, and, different from the 
generality of performers, his animation 
increased with his fatigues, and render- 
ed the last scene, whichis the most try- 
ing, one of the greatest treats we ever 
witnessed. 

Mr. Wood, whether he was intimi- 
dated by the presence of so perfect an 
actor, or oppressed by some other 
weight, never appeared to us to such 
disadvantage as this evening. 

Mrs. Woodham has a good person, 
but she requires more strength of voice, 
and more animation, for the part of 
Leonora. Where was Mrs. Wignell? 

The whole performance, in fact, re- 
sembled perfectly a cloudy April day, 
illumined at intervals by the beams of 
the sun. 

In the afterpiece of Love a la Mode, 
we were much disappointed in Mr. 
M‘Kenzie’s Sir Archy, which is a tame 
uncharacteristic performance. We were 
in hopes, from Mr. M‘K.’s broad ac- 
cent in English parts, that we should 
have had at least good Scotch from 
him in the whimsical baronet. 

Mr. Harwood represented the Hiber- 
nian jontleman with much humour. His 
song was justly encored, and we ob- 
served none of the stale jargon in the 
character which creeps into the per- 
formance of buffoons. 

ceilitthinne 
Mr. Oldschool, 

In the ‘ Theatrical Censor’ of last 
week I observed a letter, dictated per- 
haps by reason, but rather severe on one 
of our stage-divinities. Venus, in the 
eyes of the author, is too heavily clad 





in blue and silver, or gold, and her 
wearing shoes and stockings is deemed 
by him uncharacteristic of the Cythe- 
rean queen. Now, Mr. Oldschool, do 
not you suppose, that if Venus, or any 
other goddess, had taken it into her 
head to cross the Atlantic, at this sea- 
son of the year, that she would have 
procured warm habiliments, and not 
disdained to wear even worsted hose ? 
Would she not have found a great dif- 
ference between this climate and that 
of the Grecian archipelago? Besides, 
sir, shoes in modern times are prefera- 
ble to sandals, on many accounts ; they 
confine the foot within proper limits, 
and hide its deformities. The sandal 
could only be used with effect by those 
who possessed small handsome feet ; 
and what Mr. Bottom calls a comforta- 
ble pair of shoes and stockings, were 
certainly very judiciously chosen by the 
lady in question. Mrs. Seymour pro- 
bably had read a translation of that pas- 
sage of Catullus, which so plainly marks 


the necessity of a thick sole: 
Quo mease MOLLI CANDIDA DIVA PEDE 
Intulit, et trito fulgentem in limine plantam 
Innixa arguta constituit solea. 


Arguid, says a learned commentator, 
is construed by many as exigud ; a small 
foot being esteemed a beauty, accord- 
ing to Ovid; but Catullus here certainly 
refers to the noise of the shoe, grateful 
to the lover’s ear; as it argued his mis- 
tress not far distant. Mrs. Seymour, 
doubtless, had an eye to the ‘ vocal heel’ 
mentioned by Phillips in his ‘ Splendid 
Shilling.’ 

To my aérial citadel ascends, 

With vocaL HEEL, &c. 

To tell you the truth, Mr. Oldschool, 
I was glad to find something vocal, 
among our theatrical females. 
Crispin Crisfianus. 





For the Port Folio. 
SACRED MUSIC. 
Mr, Oldschool, 

I am astonished that, amongst a peo- 
ple so generally devout as the Phila- 
delphians, more encouragement is not 
given to sacred music. I have been 
more deeply impressed with the power 
and goodness of the Supreme Being, at 
an oratorio, than I could have been by 
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a discourse from the most eloquent 
preacher of our time. A particular in- 
stance of this occurred to me in a visit 
to Paris some years since. I went to 
hear ‘ The Last Judgment,’ composed 
by Gluck and Salieri; and the effect it 
had on me will never be obliterated 
from my memory. 

The piece opens with a tremendous 


din of cymbals and trumpets, announc- 
ing the destruction of the universe: a 
chorus of people now join to express 
their terror, and the remorse inspired 
by their sins. At the moment they ex- 
claim, ¢ Whither shall we fly? where 
hide our heads?’ the noise redoubles, 
and the crash of the gong, an instrument 
borrowed from the Chinese, whose 
sound may be heard at several miles’ 
distance, added to the full effect of the 
whole orchestra, seemed to indicate the 
dissolution of nature, and the com- 
mencement of chaos. Suddenly, soft 
melodious strains announced the com- 
ing of the Saviour. He appears, and 
in recitative addresses the elect, whilst 
the instruments are just heard, as at a 
distance: 


Come, ye beloved of my father, 
Receive the kingdom prepared for you; 


Come, witness my glory; 
Share in my victory; | 
And reign at my right hand! 


Then, addressing the wicked, he says, 
Go, ungrateful children, &c. As soon 
as their sentence is pronounced, they 
raise a chorus of rage and despair, 
whilst the blessed sing their happiness. 
This contrast is so admirably managed, 
as to give an effect indescribable, and 
wonderfully affecting. 

The piece is a kind of Melodrame, 
invented by the immortal Gluck ; 
singular anecdote of whom is told in 
relation to “ The Last Judgment.” 
Gluck, having reflected for a long time 
on the manner in which he should make 
the Messiah sing, consulted M. Salieri, 
who found himself as much embarrass- 
ed as his coadjutor. ‘ Well,’ replied the 
author of Iphigenia, ‘ since we are both 
ignorant on this sulyect, I will within a 
fortnight hear the Saviour of the world 
himself.’ Gluck died eight days after. 
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For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A literary journal, as was exemplified at 
the commencement of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine and the Monthly Review, in England, 
if new and strange to the public, and if both 
wearisome and unprofitable to the editor, 
may, at least, be the herald of merit, and 
advance the reputation of others, though it 
procure but little for itself. If the conductor 
of such a Miscellany be persevering, like 
Cave, he may possibly, at length, obtain aid 


like Johnson, or patronage liberal as its plan, 


and wide as its currency. If such a work 
cannot boast of the inspiration of Genius or 
the rewards of Munificence or the breath of 
Fame, still it may fill the measure of useful 
duty, and can advertise, though its Editor 
cannot invent, and though its correspondents 
will not interfere. 

These remarks will apply to a publication, 
on the plan of The Port Folio. Commenced 
at a sinister epoch, and continued through 
many difficulties, exposed to the cavils of 
party, though pure of any but honest pur- 
poses, and neglected sometimes in conse- 
quence of the iil health and embarrassments 
of the editor, it has always lent a prompt and 
spontaneous aid to every literary enterprise 
in the country. This sort of suit and service 
we gladly pay to the author and the booksel- 
ler, and we are never employed more satis- 
factorily to ourselves, than when we act as 
the harbingers of books of unquestionable 
utility. 

Mr. William Poyntell, a gentleman of li- 
beral fortune, extensive views, and accurate 
judgment in the business of literature, hav- 
ing in connexion with Mr. Samuel F. Brad- 
ford, one of the most enterprising, active, 
and persevering booksellers in the country, 
established on a wide and permanent basis 
what, with perfect propriety, they denomi- 
nate a Classic Press, many of the Latin clas- 
sics have appeared much to the credit of tie 
proprietors. But the Greek language being, 
in Milton’s phrase, ‘ somewhat of a higher 
mood,’ no types extant in the country, scarce- 
ly a printer capable of correcting the text, 





in America being pretty liberally supplied by 
the trade in England, the republication of a 
book in the language of Homer was for a 
long time considered by the timidity of some, 
and the ignorance of others, as a most despe- 
rate undertaking. What, however, appears 
dim and dubious to vulgar eyes is perfectly 
luminous and defined to those who, as BurKE 

says, ‘ have dong wews,’ and survey a great 
and commanding object, through the uner- 
ring perspective of sagacity. ‘Mr. Poyntell 
and his associates did not hesitate a moment 
in selecting for the use of the classical scho- 
lars in America, one of the most entertaining 
and instructive books ever composed by an 





Yours, VIATOR. 


Athenian general. This was the Cyropadia 


and, moreover, the demand for Greek books 
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of whose style and of whose author, bishop 
Huntingford, one of the best Greek scholars 
in Europe, thus highly speaks. 

‘Xenophon, of all others, is the most chaste, 
pure, simple, and elegant in his stvle and dic- 
tion. In the plan of his Cyropepra there is 
so much invention, such just conception of 
the endowments requisite towards constitut- 
ing an illustrious and good character in the 
virtues ascribed to Cyrus, so much propriety 
in the words and actions of the several per- 
sonages introduced; so much attic festivity 
in the symposiack parts, and so much civil, 
military, political, and religious wisdom in 
the more serious dialogues, that, for genius 
and useful knowledge and instruction, the 
Cyropedia, perhaps, is superior to any work 
whatever either of Pato or AkISTOTLE.’ 

Having chosen one of the most valuable 
books in the Greek language, the next care 
of the proprietors of the Classic Press was 
to select a good edition for an exemplar. 
Hutchinson’s admirable edition, as it is styled 
by the best bibliographists, was chosen, the 
errors which had crept into it by the igno- 
rance or oscitancy of the London booksellers 
were every where expunged, and the text 
carefully collated with the fine edition of 
Leunclavius ; recourse being occasionally had 
to that of H. Stephens, that of Castalio, at Ba- 
sil, and lastly, those of Weiske and Zeunius, 
at Leipsic. 


But a greater difficulty than the choice of 
an author or edition remained. This was to 
find a printer and editor in one, who should 
be able not only to execiité the work neatly, 
but with a critic’s exactness. By the recom- 
mendation of the writer of this article, Mr. 
John Watts, bred at Oxford, and brother to 
Richard Watts, the patentee of the university 
press at Cambridge, was chosen. This gen- 
tleman, who, in addition to an academical 
education, had been regularly bred a printer 
and corrector of the press, and who, during 
a tour of considerable duration on the conti- 
nent of Europe, had worked in the printing- 
offices of the celebrated Didot, at Paris, and 
Bodoni, at Parma, seemed, in the estimation 
of a friend, who well knew his merit, fully 
competent to do justice to a Greck classic. 
Nor has the event disappointed expectation. 
When the republication of Xenophon com- 
menced, no Greek types had ever been cast 
in the country. In a short period, two large 
founts were executed under the direction of 
Mr. Watts, by Messrs. Binny and Ronaldson, 
whose ingenuity compensated for their want 
of practice in casting a character perhaps 
more complex and difficult than those of any 
other language. Within a short time, an im- 
mense edition of the Cyropadia has béen 
struck off, which, if we regard either the ac- 
curacy or the beauty of the workmanship, 
may challenge a fair comparison with any 
European edition. Nay, it is so much supe- 
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pressly for the use of schools and private 
gentlemen, that more than one thousand er- 
rors have been reformed in the copy. 

We should do injustice to our enthusiasm 
in support of literature, if we did not congra- 
tulate the country on this attempt to intro- 
duce the Greek classics to her studious sons. 
The value of classical learning begins to be 
justly estimated even in America. All other 
learning is dross, compared to the pure goid 
from the Athenian and Roman mine. No 
man ever wrote or spoke in the style of ster- 
ling purity, harmony and dignity, who could 
not read and relish the fine authors of anti- 
quity, who was not inflamed by the generous 
ardour of their sentiments, and who was not 
enraptured with the polished graces of their 
style. When the frothy harangues and De- 
clarations of republican factions pass like 
bubbles away, when fanatic sermons become 
each school-boy’s jest, and French philoso- 
phy, the spider’s web, is brushed by the wing 
of Time, the works of a Homer, a Plato, a 
Xencphon, and an Aristotle, together with 
the splendid monuments of Roman ingenuity, 
will still delight men in the studious cloister, 
and assist them in the active forum. 


re 


Considerable progress is made by Mr. Watts 
in the printing of Leusden’s Greek Testament, 
for Messrs. Poyntell and Co. No portable edi- 
tion is better accommodated to the use of 
schools than this, which, free from those awk- 
ward abbreviations of the Greek character, 
that only serve to perplex and irritate the Ty- 
ro,exhibits a collateral version in thelatinity of 
Arius Montanus, so faithful, simple and per- 
spicuous, that the learner, with ordinary di- 
ligence, cannot fail of soon obtaining a know- 
ledge of the original. The useful labour of 
the Utrecht professor has been proved by his 
notation of the idioms of the New Testament, 
and by several other improvements; but, 
whatever care might have been bestowed by 
Leusden, in 1698, upon the correction of the 
text, it appears that the late London editions 
by the company of booksellers are shamefully 
neglected. With a just regard for their own 
reputation, and a generous care for the in- 
terests of literature, the proprictors have 
engaged Mr. Watts not merely to print 
the book, but prepare the copy; and who 
with a degree of judgment and skill, ho- 
nourable to his character as a classical scho- 
lar, has very carefully revised this edition, 
corrected many errors on the Greek side, 
and compared the close version of the Spanish 
monk with the more liberal interpretation of 
Theodore Beza. We have no hesitation in 
declaring that this Greek Testament will not 
only excel the London copies in the beauty *° 
and perspicuity of the print, but will be found 
corrected in many places, and improved in 
some. The whole impression, at once large 
and cheap, will appear in the spring. This 





tior to the ast London edition, designed ex- 
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ranks among the useful, rather than among 
the critical or splendid-editions; but though 
it be not magnificent, like the Paris folio, or | 
beautiful as the Elzevirs, though it be not 
encumbered by the notes of Joseph Scaliger, 
nor illustrated by the sagacity of Erasmus, the 
researches of Wetsicin, the conjectures of 
Bowyer, and fhe various readings by Mill, 
still, with only the humble pretensions of a 
school-book, it has a claim both to private 
and public regard. 
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VARIETY. 
Variety is charming, 
Constancy is not for me, 
So, ladies, you have warning. 
OLD BALLAD. 


That profound philosopher and ele- 
gant scholar, Dugald Stewart, in his 
masterly account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Dr. Robertson, introduces the 
following comparison between the style 
of the historian of Mary, and the his- 
torian of England. No preference is 
given; and, though the caution of Mr. 
Stewart is visible, yet there is not the 
least glimpse of partiality. The quo- 
tation from Quintilian well illustrates 
the difference between the genius of 
Hume and Robertson. 

It is not my intention to attempt a 
parallel of these two eminent writers: 
nor, indeed, would the sincerity of their 
mutual attachment and the lively re- 
collection of it, which still remains with 
many of their common friends, justify 
me in stating their respective merits 
in the way of opposition. Their pecu- 
liar excellences, besides, were of a kind 
so different, that they might be justly 
said (in the language which a Roman 
critic employs in speaking of Livy and 
Sallust) to be fares magis quam similes. 
They divide between them the honor 
of having supplied an important blank 
in English literature, by enabling their 
countrymen to dispute the palm of his- 
torical writing with the other nations 
of Europe. Many have since followed 


their example in attempting to bestow 
interest and ornament on different por- 
tions of British story; but the public 
voice sufficiently acquits me of any par- 
tiality when I say, that hitherto they 


In this respect, I may with confidence 
apply to them the panegyric which 
Quintilian pronounces on the two great 
historians of ancient Greece; and, per- 
haps, if I were inclined to characterize 
the beauties most prominent in each, I 
might without much impropricty avail 
myself of the contrast with which that 
panegyric concludes: “ Historiam mul- 
ti scripsére, sed nemo dubitat duos lon- 
ge cxzteris preferendos, quorum diversa 
virtuslaudem pene est parem consecuta. 
Densus et brevis et semper instans sibi 
Thucydides. Dulcis et candidus et fu- 
sus Herodotus. Ille concitatis, hic re- 
missis affectibus melior. Illi vi, hic vo- 
luptate.” 

Gibbon in his ‘ Memoirs’ has very 
generously praised his rival and con- 
temporary historians, and, as might be 
expected from the peculiarities of his 
own style, gives a decided preference to 
Hume. The opinion is so well expres- 
sed, that it is worth quoting. 

‘The old reproach that no British 
altars had been raised to the muse of 
History, was recently disproved by the 
first performances of Robertson and 
Hume, the histories of Scotland and 
of the Stuarts. I will assume the pre- 
sumption of saying that I was not un- 
worthy to read them: nor will I dis- 
guise my different feelings in the re- 
peated perusals. The perfect compositi- 
on, the nervous language, the well-turn- 
ed periods of Dr. Robertson inflamed 
me to the ambitious hope that I might 
one day tread in his footsteps: the calm 
philosophy, the careless inimitable beau- 
ties, of his friend and rival, often forced 
me to close the volume with a mixed 
sensation of delight and despair.’ 

We cannot, however, imitate the dis- 
creet silence of Mr. Stewart, or Mr. 
Gibbon’s partiality to Hume. The style 
of this latter author, owing perhaps to 
his long residence in France, is ex- 
tremely infected with Gallicisms, and 
a complete list would astonish the En- 
glish critic and scholar. Hume, more- 
over, is often loose and careless in con- 
struction; and though he is unquestion- 
ably a graceful and an elegant writer, 
and, perhaps, unrivalled in the clear- 





have only been followed at a distance. 


ness and fluency of his narrative; yet 
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in dignity, in strength, in harmony and | 


in purity, he is surpassed by Robertson, 
who in his History of Scotland, his first 
and, in our opirion, his happiest pro- 
duction, has exhibited a model of En- 
glish composition superior to the style 
of any of his countrymen. 


One of the best French Journals we 
have ever received, 2’ Esfrit des Jour- 
nauzx, contains the following arch song. 
It isso remarkable for that sprightli- 


ness peculiar to the French Chansons, | Nor the ruby-colour’d wine efface the image 


that we wish some of our gayer poets 
would give it in an English dress. 


LA JARRETIERE. 


Maudit soit l’ Auteur indiscret, 
Né pour tourmenter ses confréres, 
Qui, me choisissant un sujet 

Me fait chanter la jarreticre, 

Je crains ou de vous dormir, 

Ou d’étre accusé d’indécence : 
N’importe, il faut vous obeir, 
Mais, honi soit qui mal y pense. 


Pour en parler plus savamment, 
Me trouvant auprés de Glycére, 
Je la suppliai poliment 

De me préter la jarretiere ; 

En vain je priai; je trouvai 
Trop de vertu, de resistance ; 
Adroitement je l’enlevai, 

Mais, honi soit qui mal y pense. 


Je voulus aprés, tendrement, 
Par mes soins calmer sa colére; 
Mais elle me dit durement, 

Je veux avoir ma jarretiére. 
D’elle alors je me rapprochai, 
Et, pour réparer mon offense, 
Moi-méme je la rattachai, 
Mais, honi soit qui mal y pense. 


C’est ainsi qu’un traité de paix 
Enfin arrangea nos affaires ; 
Depuis elle ne m’a jamais 

Su refuser sa jarretiére; 

C’est toujours moi qui la defais, 
Et, jugez de sa confiance, 

C’est toujours moi, qui la remets; 
Mais, honi soit qui mal y pense. 


Dieu, que j’ai découvert d’appas 
Dans son ceeur, dans son caractére! 
Non, je ne la connaissais pas, 
Avant d’avoir sa jarretiére ; 

Pour avoir d’un objet qui plait 

Une parfaite connaissance, 

Amis, voila le vrai secret— 

Mais, honi soit qui mal y pense. 


Sir William Ouseley has translated 
literally, from the Persian of Hosein, 
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the following Song, which we shall be 
glad to see in a poetical dress by ‘ Ba- 
TISTO, or ‘ ASMODEO.’ 


So delightful is the air which our minstrel 
now sings, 

That, ifhe continue the strain, my companions 
will not recover their senses. 


So delicious is this wine that, ifthe cupbearer 
give us more from the same Jar, 

The gravest of our company will envy the 
tavern keeper. 


But the song of the minstrel cannot banish 
love from my heart, 


of my beloved. 


I cannot find words to describe the happiness 
I enjoy when she is present ; 

Still less am I able to express the affliction 

which I suffer in her absence. 


Among the cypresses of the grove, she is 
the most graceful ; 


No flower-garden produces so beautiful a 
rose. 


This letter, perfum’d by her touch, declares 
the approach ef my beloved, 

As the gale, impregnated with musk, an- 
nounces the caravan from Tartary. 


Amid the shades of night, a weary traveller, 
I have lost my way; 

But, lo! Hosein’s lovely moon appears, and 
he no longer wishes for the dawn. 


Impromptu of a Gascon poet, upon 
the present state of France. 


France, ton roi decapité 

Est remplacé par un nain Corse! 

Adieu ce systeme vanté 

Dont jadis on t’offroit Pamorce. 

Tandis— quelle fatalité ! 

De l’arbre de la liberté, 

Il ne te reste que l’écorce. (Le Corse) 
The equivoque between /’écorce and Le 
Corse cannot be rendered into any lan- 
guage besides the French, pronounced 
with the Gascon accent. 


The ensuing paragraph, descriptive 
of the dullness of prolix narrative, is a 
very happy specimen of GoLpsmitTnH’s 
ease in writing. 

Sir Paul told his lordship a long story 
of Moravia the Jew; and his lordship 
gave Sir Paul a very long account of his 
new method of managing silk-worms. 
He led him, and consequently the rest 
of the company, through all the stages* 
of feeding, sunning and hatching ; with 
an efusode, on mulberry-trees, a digres- 
sion upon grass-seeds, anda long /ia- 
renthesis about his new postilion. 
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Lee, in his ‘ Princess of Cleves,’ very 
poetically and accurately describes the 
agitation of a love-sick mind. It must 
be remembered that the poet is paint- 
ing that species of the passion which 
Thomson has so admirably analyzed in 
his ‘Spring,’ where ‘ the aspiring youth’ 
loves, as the French say, ‘ @ da folie.’ 

To dream all day 

To pass the night in broken sleeps away; 

‘Toss’d in the restless tides of hopes and 

fears, ' 

With eves forever running o’er with tears, 

‘Toleave the couch and fly to beds of flowers, 

i” invoke the stars to curse the dragging 

hours, 

To stalk like madmen, to the groves and 

bowers. 


SaLtusr, who with the sagacity of 
a Shakespear, saw through human na- 
ture, has accurately described the ge- 
nuine motives which impel the needy 
villain to disturb the tranquillity of a 
settled government. 

‘ Erat, eodem tempore, C. Piso, sum- 
me audacie, egens, factiosus, quem ad 
jerturbandam rempublicam, znofiia, at- 
que mali mores stimulabant. 


The enumeration of the companions 
of Catiline in his nefarious conspiracy 
against the Roman government, is a 
complete list of all those who, in the 
beginnings of civil discord, crowd round 
the standard of rebellion. 

‘In tanta, tamque corrufta civitate, 
Catilina, id, qued factu facillimum erat, 
omnium flayitiorum, atque facinorum 
circum se, tamquam stipatorum cater- 
vas habebat, nam quicunque bona 
patria laceraverat; quique allenum res 
grande conflaverat, quo flagitium aut 
facinus redimeret; preterea, omnes 
undique sacrilegi, canvicti judiciis, aut 
pro factis judicium timentes; postre- 
mo, omnes quos flagitlum, egestas, 
conscius animus exagitabat; 11 Catiline 
proxini, familiaresque erant. 





EE 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend W. wiil revisit our read- 
ers shortly, but at present, like the 
duke of Buckingham in Henry VIII, 
‘an untimely ague stays him a prisoner 
in his chamber.’ 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


The complaint of an uxorious ‘ Hus- 
BAND’ against a handsome but extra- 
Vagant spouse, is inadmissible ; for it 
is improper to make the Port. Folio a 
journal of domestic bickerings. The 
case of this husband is, however, a very 
hard one. Like Shakespear’s ‘ Michael 
Cassio,’ our correspondent seems to 
be 

‘ A fellow almost damn’d with a fair wife.’ 


The £ngilish author of * The Corona- 
tion of Bonaparte,’ a poem of the purest 
splendor, and which we have preserv- 
ed as we would a gem, is most earnestly 
requested to contribute to this Journal. 


We hope, very shortly, to have a 
more frequent intercourse with the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, a confederacy 
of young men, who, whether we con- 
sider them as fine writers, or well-prin- 
cipled wits, or judicious critics, are an 
ornament to literature and the glory of 
the country which gave them birth. 


‘ Beaumont’ has been profoundly si- 
lent for a longer period than that com- 
plained of in Horace: 


Sic raro scribis ut toto non quater anno 
Meimbranam poscas, scripturam queque 
retexens. 


We have perused with much pleasure 
the Letter on the Influence of Sacred 
Music upon the mind. The author’s 
sentiments are in perfect Aarmony with 
our feelings. While we studiously stop 
our ears to the nasal twang of the fana- 
tics, we hearken with extacy to the 
organ. * Let others only warble dong, 
and gargile in their throats a song,’ but 


Let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof; 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light: 

There let the PEALING orcGawn blow 
To the fudl-voic’d quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into extacies, 

And bring all heav’n before mine eyes. 


‘ The Rural Wanderer,’ though his 
walks may be lonely, and his favourite 
haunts sylvan, will not disgust the 
most fastidious city reader by an awk- 
ward air, or a provincial tone. 


MR. 
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For the Port Folio. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL, 
Twelve lines of the following were origi- 
nally intended by the author as a Song. He 
afterwards continued the effusion to its pre- 
sent length. B. 
THE DREAM. 
Star of the night! propitious shines 
And be the dawn of rapture thine! 
Oh light me to the hallow’d kiss, 
And hold thy vigils o’er our bliss! 
Sweet star! at least, be mine the maid 
In visionary smiles array’d ; 
At least, if vainly I have sigh’d, 
Oh let me dream the bliss denied! 
Dawn, gentle Planet of repose! 
Thy silent reign shall sooth my woes ; 
For sailing on thy dewy beam 
Thow lt give Serena to my dream! 
Oh paint the breathing lip’s moist hue, 
The pensive eye of liquid blue, 
The conscious blush—the infant tear 
Just trembling on its native sphere; 
And paint those living orbs of snow— 
And Pll be blest, sweet star, in seeming so ! 
Yes! ’tis her smile—I know it well! 
— *tis her own bosom’s infant swell; 
— tis the blue gleam of her eye ; 
*tis the murmur of her sigh— 
Close prest to mine, I feel her flutt’ring 
heart— 
Strike Fate!—their pulses never—never 
part. 





LopINws. 





MR. OLDSCHOOL. 

Having been so fortunate as to obtain the 
following lines from their author, I feel a sin- 
cere pleasure in transmitting them to the 
editor of the Port Folio ; estimating the most 
classical publication of the United States as 
aproper medium for the tribute thus paid 
to merits and talents, which, with the single 
exception of the amiable and eloquent Ames, 
may be considered unrivalled by any compe- 
ition in Massachusetts. It further appears, 
that this tribute was induced by an attack, 
muggled into a democratic paper of Boston, 
inder the tawdry garb of an insidious com- 
jliment, vainly aimed at One no less distin- 
gushed for superior genius, than for per- 
wnal virtues, and honourable principles. 
AMICUS. 


TRIBUTARY LINES 
liscribed to the Honorable Harrison Gray Otis. 


Grac’d as thou art, what wrangling rival dare 
Approach the chaplet which thy temples 
wear, 
chaplet varied as thy powers, and known 
0 bloom, and ripen in their blaze alone ! 
Whether around the forum’s sacred shrine, 
the sparkling gems of cultured genius shine, 
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Or where the senate’s circling seniors stand, 

Its sceptre trusted to thy younger hand,—- 

Thy voice a charm—aTTENTION’ rests to 
hear— 

Her warm cheek glistening with the raptured 
tear 

Or—by the virtues led—in life’s best hour, 

Auspicious fame invite the dream of pow’r, 

Vision beloved—a patriot people’s pray’r 

Shall meet the triumph of thy genius there. 

CHIEF OF THEIR CHOICE, to thee their 
suffrage rise, 

Though searching ma/lice wake her thousand 
eyes ! 

Though secret envy follow as you move, 

False, with her smiles, and trick’d in words 

_ of love, 

One speaking glance shall bid the phantoms 
fade, 

Yours the day’s lustre, theirs the midnight 
shade. : 


Let party rage the insidious s/under aim! 
Still lives the rising splendor of thy name ; 
Soon, in meridian height, shall glorious shine, 
While low, and lost, the obstructing clouds 

decline. 





RONDEAU. 


From the French of Charles d’Orleans, father 
of Louis XII. 


Time has his cloak laid down again 

Of frost, and snow, and wind, and rain, 
And blithe appears, in broider’d vest, 
In flow’rs and brightest sunshine drest ! 
No beast that walks, no bird that flies, 
But, in its jargon, gaily cries, 

Time has his cloak laid down again 

Of frost, and snow, and wind, and rain ! 


na 


THE ASS BECOME A FLUTE-PLAYER. 


From the Spanish of Yriarte. 


Good Sirs! or ill or well, 

A short story [ll tell, 

Of what lately befel, 
Accidentally. 

O’er a green field of grass, 

It just now came to pass, 

There did stray a young Ass, 
Accidentally. 

And in this Ass’s way, 

I have also to say, 

There a little flute lay, 
Accidentally, 

Well, the flute he espied, 

He smelt to it, and pry’d, 

And into it he sigh’d, 
Accidentally. 

Now, the air in the flute, 

Did not pass through it mute, 

Although breath’d by a brute, 
Accidentally. 
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Cried the Ass, how divine 

Is this music of mine! 

And say, who shall revile 

The sweet assinine style 

‘Without compass, or chart, 

Without canons of art, 

See an Ass play his part, 
Accidentally ! 





HAPPINESS. 


(From the French Stanzas inserted in the Port 
Folio, vol. v, O. S. No. 45.) 


Ovid, what though the Graces strung 
The silver lyre to which he sung, 

Too frequent, in delirium tost, 
Wand’ring far, his subject lost : 

His lively voice our ears approving, 

His pencil wakes and fires the heart; 
But, while he taught the Art of Loving, 
He but taught seduction’s art. 


Anacreon, charming toper! told 

The joys of frolic, wine, and love ; 
And, singing still the rose, or dove, 
Away his gentle hours roll’d : 

Cnidus’ goddess still obeying, 
Laughing, in his sweet career, 

To Happiness he oft drew near, 

Down the dance with Pleasure straying. 
To sing of girls the yielding eyes, 

Ill it befits the lover’s trade; 

If bright renown the poet prize, 

True Happiness adores the shade : 
Disliking much the boastful tongue, 
Whoso emblazons it, destroys ; 

It flies from glory, shrinks from noise ; 
How then can Happiness be sung ? 


Thou, secretly its steps pursue ; 

Thou, skilfully its gifts increase ; 
Thou, to enjoy it, hold thy peace ; 
And, more than all, in love be true! 
To be happy, love thou ever ; 

If happy one, examin’d, prove, 

He it is who chang’d has never, 
Home, friends, his wishes, or his love! 


EE 


WRITTEN IN THE COUNTRY. 
Addressed to 


Sweet Autumn! in thy russet glade 

Life’s waning charms I see ; 

Yet, ere thy rainbow tints shall fade, 

Wrap me within the pensive shade, 
Sacred to Sympathy. 
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Hark! tis the hollow gale I hear, 
Hastening the stern decree, 
Which b the ravaged season near ; 
Hills, vales, and cottages, appear, 
In silent Sympathy. 
Rifled on yonder dusky plain, 
Droops the lone willow tree ; 
Its leafiless branch (dripping with rain) 
Waves to the deeply murmur’d strain, 
Of plaintive Sympathy. 
Despotic time unpitying views 
Pleasure’s light moments flee, 
Whilst Fancy sprinkles balmy dews, 
And gives to Nature’s mellow hues 
A glow of Sympathy. 
The golden wing of youthful years 
Wafied delight to me: 
Soft retrospect my bosom cheers, 
And glistening through pale Sorrow’s tears 
Awaken Sympathy. 


{ ’T'was then, in morning radiance drest, 


Guileless, and gay and free, 
That fond affection gently prest, 
Close to my timid trembling breast, 
The Cherub Sympathy. 
Yes, *twas that eye of ray benign— 
That voice of melody, 
Which bade my heart, at friendship’s shrine, 
Mingle its inmost thoughts with thine, 
In tender Sympathy. 
E. 


. 





[In 1794, the gallant Howe had repeatedly 
cruised many months without beating the 
French, for a very obvious reason—they 
were afraid of meeting him. During this 
period of inaction, the Jacobins used to 
observe sneeringly, ** Lord, How he goes 
out, and Lord, How he comes in!” At last 
the enemy ventured out, and the result is 
known. Hence the following 

EPIGRAM. 

On Lord Howe’s Victory, Fune 1, 1794. 
As Traitors so lately exclaimed with a grin, 
*« Lord, How he goes out, and Lord, How 

he comes in!” 

We now to the Traitors themselves may ap- 

peal 

With "Lord, How did they stare, and 

Lord, How did they feel !” 





Come, Kate, be quick and make my bed 
Now tuck the feet, now place the head; 
I'll kiss you, if you don’t bestir ye, 
Quoth Kate, I can’t abide to Aurry. 








The Price of the Port Folio is Six Dollars per Annum, 
to be paid in advance. 
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